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face to face with the Russian soldier.    She did not find
him cultured.
(ii) On a Murmansk dock in 1943 a British sailor was
fixing a makeshift splint to a Russian soldier whom he had
seen slip on the ice and break his leg. An official came
along and shot the helpless soldier dead, explaining, so the
sailor eventually understood, that the soldier was not worth
the cost of his repair. Strange way to regard and to treat
a unit of a centre of culture!
(iii) In one house in the Austrian countryside (and also
in tens of thousands of other houses throughout eastern
occupied Europe, but I cannot vouch for them) Russian
soldiers were highly delighted with the water closets they
fcftind. These they thought were for washing in and pro-
ceeded to use accordingly. The other rooms were used as
lavatories, indiscriminately.
(iv) In 1945 some 80,000 Russian soldiers made a pro-
tracted stay in England, encamped, before being finally
transported to Russian ports in British ships.    These men
had been forced to fight for Germany, or at any rate to
wear German uniform.    Hailing from every part of Russia,
they formed a haphazard cross-section of the entire Red
Army, and as such were worth observing.    About eighty
per cent were illiterate.    Now some hundreds among the
first shipment, having glimpsed a world outside, did all
they could not to return to Russia, until eventually a Russian
general went to their camps to persuade them; to com-
mand them; and finally to convince them, on his word as
a Russian general, that all would be forgiven and forgotten
and the Soviet Government would welcome them back to
Russia.    So the reluctant sailed with the rest.    They were
landed first; and their welcome, assured on a general's word
of honour, was to be marched into a shed on the quayside
and shot.    British sailors heard the volleys.    Then, no
doubt chastened by this exemplary lesson, the rest of the
Russians went ashore.    If there is any connection between
this grim happening and culture, it arises not only from the
obvious fact that honour and the promised word are part
and parcel of any culture worth having, but from the
inescapable suspicion that if any of that shipload contained